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Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. An Inquiry into the Religious, Moral, Educational, Military 
and Political Condition of the People. Based on Original and Con- 
temporaneous Records. By Philip Alexander Bruce, L.L. I). 
Author of "Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury," "Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century," [&c, 
&c] G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London, 1910. 2 vols., 
pp. xiii, 707; vi, 697. 

In these two large, well-printed and indexed volumes, Mr. Bruce has 
made another remarkable contribution to Virginia history. In his 
former work he treated exhaustively of economic conditions in the 
Seventeenth century, and now has, with the same astonishing in- 
dustry and loving care, made what might be termed an all-embracing 
study of religion, morals, education, literature, laws and legal adminis- 
tration, the military system, and the various officers and governing 
bodies of the Colony during the same century. 

The ground covered is so vast, the mass of details so multitudinous, 
that it is not possible to give more than a general view of this invaluable 
work. It is one which will not only be necessary to all students of our 
history, but also one in which the general reader will find much to inte- 
rest him. One of the minor pleasures in reading Mr. Bruce's book (for 
Virginians and descendants of Virginians at least) is the great number 
of people mentioned by name. It will be rare that a Virginia reader 
will not find the name of some forefather. 

As in his former book, the author has drawn his information chiefly 
from a most minute and laborious study of our county and other public 
records here in Virginia, and of very many of those preserved in Eng- 
land. Possibly other students may differ with Mr. Bruce in some of his 
conclusions; but there can never be any question as to the accuracy of 
his citations from the records, rior in the great majority of cases as to the 
general impressions which the author gives as the result of his long and 
thorough studies. 

Only a few other men have (though at a long interval) approached 
Mr. Bruce in his knowledge of our county records. The candid student 
of any subject treated of in this book should feel great hesitation in 
combatting any of Mr. Bruce's views unless he has had the opportunity 
(at least to a considerable extent) of studying the author's sources. The 
present writer has had the opportunity to go through most of the old 
county records used by Mr. Bruce (though, of course, in a much more 
superficial way) and is able to bear testimony (not to his accuracy, 
which would be useless,) but to the truth of the general impressions 
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already referred to, which the study of those records has impressed on 
the author's mind. Mr. Bruce's statements as to education, number 
of books, literacy, morals, the character of the clergy and many other 
subjects must be approved by those who have studied the same sources. 

Of course, it is not meant that every one will agree with the author on 
all points. For instance, it sometimes seems that his devotion to Vir- 
ginia may have made him idealize in regard to matters concerning which 
it is impossible to obtain much positive evidence. Though he is cer- 
tainly right in stating that throughout most of the Seventeenth century 
the criminal code of Virginia was much milder than that of England, 
yet earlier (and this not during the time of Dale's martial law) there 
were many cruel punishments. In records in this number of the Vir- 
ginia Magazine are instances of a man hung for stealing a calf, and of 
another who had both ears nailed to the pillory. The Seventeenth cen- 
tury for the mass of the people (not only in Virginia) was a coarse and 
rough age, and where some instances of high refinement and cultivation 
can be found there are more of rudeness and ignorance. 

The present work is divided into five great sections: (i) Religion 
and Morals; (2) Education; (3) Legal Administration; (4) The Mili- 
tary System ; (5) Political Conditions. 

Each of these sections contains numerous chapters treating of the 
sub divisions of the subjects, all filled with a marvelous amount of evi- 
dence and illustrative material from the public and private records or 
contemporary publications, ranging from the parish register in Virginia 
to the vast mass of documents in the English Public Record Office. 

It may be stated here that one reviewer has objected that Mr. Bruce 
has not used the recently published volumes of the Acts of the* Privy 
Council, Colonial Series, nor the printed English Colonial State Papers. 
The manuscript of this book was in the hands of the publisher before 
the first volume of the Privy Council Acts was issued, and the author 
did not use the abstracts in the State Papers, Colonial, because he did 
much better in using the original papers in the Public Record Office. 

To return to a review of the history. 

The first two chapters, on early religious spirit and popular religious 
feeling, would have been almost superfluous had it not been for the false 
ideas of Virginia which many historical writers have inculcated. Every 
Englishman of the Seventeenth century (certainly of the earlier portion) 
was religious. Whatever a man's actions might be, he was an undoubt- 
ing believer in God and the Devil. In view, however, of the historical 
views referred to, it was well for Mr. Bruce to show that there was the 
same feeling towards religion in Virginia as elsewhere. Thanksgivings 
and fast days were common ; and while religious books did not have 
the same great preponderance as in the Puritan colonies, they consti- 
tuted (especially in small collections) a very large part of the books in 
the hands of the people. 
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The treatment of breaches of public morals such as Sabbath observ- 
ance, drunkeness, profanity, bastardy and slander in Chapters III, IV 
and V, is thorough. 

The amount of bastardy, except among the lewder servants, who were 
herded together, was not at all greater than elsewhere during the same 
century. Drinking was one of the chief vices of the time throughout 
the English-speaking world. The citizens of London were regarded as 
a sober, sedate people; yet Pepys shows how they drank, and his own 
fondness for liquor did not prevent him from being one of the most 
efficient officials of his day. Mr. Bruce shows by many examples how 
the Virginia authorities throughout the century fought this evil. 

Chapters VI-XX give, with the author's usual abundance of extract 
and illustration, a history of the colonial Church, including the forma- 
tion of the parish, the vestry, church wardens, church buildings, plate 
and ornaments, the care of the poor, the glebes, and finally the clergy, 
in every aspect in which they can be considered. It is the only real his- 
tory of the colonial Church -which has been written, and every one who 
has studied our early records must agree with Mr. Bruce that among the 
colonial clergy men of loose lives and bad characters were the excep- 
tion. The great majority of the ministers were educated men, leading 
moral lives and trying to do their duty according to the light of the 
Church of the time. 

The same careful treatment has been given to the history of the Qua- 
kers and other denominations dissenting from the established Church. 
The account of the Virginia Seventeenth century Quaker is by far the 
fullest which has appeared, and those of the Presbyterians, Papists and 
Puritahs are equally thorough with one exception. More should have 
been said of the great Puritan emigration to Maryland, 1645-1650. In- 
formation given in Warfield's History of Anne Arundel County could 
have been used. 

It is a matter of pride for Virginians that Mr. Bruce's complete survey 
of all records which could possibly contain evidence on the subject 
shows that not a single person ever suffered death, or even corporal 
punishment (except whipping), in Virginia for religious beliefs or witch- 
craft. 

Part II, on Education, will no doubt contain, except for very thorough 
students of our old local records, more novel information than any other 
section of the book. After discussing the sentiment in favor of educa- 
tion, the author takes up the various means of education, such as Eng- 
lish schools, the colonial " free schools," private tutors, and the ordinary 
country or "old field" schools. That all over the Colony there were 
teachers who could at least impart the " three R's " is absolutely certain. 
Mr. Bruce gives many examples; but only a part of those which exist. 
It is inconceivable that men in their senses should, in their wills, direct 
their widows, or other executors, to do things impossible or exceedingly 
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difficult. When we find people all over Virginia — many of them per- 
sons of moderate means — directing that their children should be taught 
to read and write, it is certain that the means of obtaining such know- 
ledge were available at no very great cost or effort. 

At the same time it should be understood that the amount of know- 
ledge acquired during a few years at school may be easily exaggerated. 
A bright pupil would do well; the dull, or lazy, would learn little. 
Probably many, especially of the poorer classes, who went a short time 
to school only learned to read laboriously a chapter in the Bible, or to 
write a scrawl which careful examination would make intelligible. It is 
likely that the mass of the people in England and the other colonies ac- 
quired not much more than this. 

Chapters VI-XII treat of the school and college which the Virginia 
Company was establishing at the tin.e of the massacre of 1622 ; of the 
various free schools, such as the Symes and the Easton, and the Peas- 
ley; the proposed college of 1660-61, and William and Mary. 

It should be noted that Palmer's Academia Virguiiensis et Oxoni- 
ensis was not to have been on James River, as stated by Mr. Bruce, but 
on an island in Chesapeake Bay. 

The author's hostility to the Virginia " Long Parliament," the Assem- 
bly of 1663-76, leads him to suggest a reason for the failure of the col- 
legiate scheme of 1660-61, which is not very plausible. The real reason, 
no doubt, was that no aid could be gotten from England. The Court of 
Charles II, with its thousands of bankrupt cavaliers and dissipated cour- 
tiers clamoring for money, was no place from which to obtain help for 
education in a colony. 

To the book-lover and the student of the history of culture, no chap- 
ters in this book will be more interesting than the four on books which 
follow. In no instance has the author's minute and painstaking research 
borne better fruit. The number of books shown to have been in the 
Colony at that early date is very remarkable. 

That among the hundreds of justices whose signatures appear in our 
county records in the Seventeenth century, Mr. Bruce could find only 
three who could not write their names is another piece of strong evi- 
dence as to the amount of education among the upper classes. One 
of these three, Thomas Batte, must, it would seem, have been physically 
disqualified, for he was paternally grandson of an Oxford M. A. and 
maternally of a dean of Chester. 

The question of literacy produced a most marked instance of the 
author's industry. In order to test it fairly, he copied 18,000 names 
from the records and tabulated the results. 

Part III, on Legal Administration, treats of laws in force, of magis- 
trates' and parish courts, of the county courts, attorneys, clerks, sheriffs 
and constables, courthouses and jails, and very fully of the General 
Court and the appellate jurisdiction of the Assembly. Every one of 
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these subjects has been most carefully studied and described in minute 
detail. 

It is only occasionally in this section that a question is suggested or a 
doubt arises in the mind of the reader. It is stated on page 478 that the 
magistrate's court (that is the magistrate sitting alone) was the last 
established by colonial law. Was this not because no action of the 
legislature was needed, the magistrate exercising from the beginning 
the same powers as similar officers in England ? 
. The author discusses the amount of legal knowledge possessed by 
the colonial justices of the peace. They probably, like their successors 
of the State period (who were praised by lawyers as distinguished as 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh), made use of their business experience and 
common sense, together with the knowledge of the simpler forms of 
legal procedure, which, judging from the numerous law books in the 
Colony, seems to have been not uncommon. 

The second volume begins with a minute and careful study of the 
military system of the Colony, and treats thoroughly the militia, Indian 
wars, forts, foreign invasions and pirates. There are 226 pages devoted 
to these subjects, which are full of new and interesting matter. 

The last section of the book, on the history of political conditions, is 
that which has required the author's most careful investigation and 
serious consideration. 

After describing in a general way the government under the charters 
and crown, he takes up the different branches of the government, the 
governor, the council, the higher officers such as secretary of state, 
auditor and treasurer, the House of Burgesses and the Assembly. 

The present day reader will find the detailed history of the represen- 
tative branch of the Virginia legislature, the House most interesting. 
That body, like all representative assemblies, was sometimes unwise, 
and at others narrow and prejudiced; but taking iis history as a whole 
it is one for us to be proud of. The history of the House of Burgesses 
alone deserves a long and careful studied review. 

Finally the object of taxation in all of its phrases is considered in 
great detail. 

In reading the second volume one occasionally makes a note in 
addition or correction. Grindalls Old Fort referred to on page 100 was 
probably "the new fort" of Smith's map. Traces of it still remain on 
a bluff on Gray's creek, in Surry county. 

Though Mr. Bruce, of course, always states facts fairly, his strong 
prejudice against Berkeley and against the Assembly which sat from 
1663 to 1676, is obvious whenever he has occasion to discuss either. 
There is no space to debate now the merits of the question. Mr. 
Bruce's view is the orthodox one; it is, in the main, that of the English 
commissioners sent at the time, and is that which has been held prac- 
tically by all historians, and the author, apparently, deems his own 
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opinion confirmed by his study of the records. This view, in its fullest 
extent, may be the correct one; but it is certain that there has been no 
thorough study of the history of Virginia between 1660 and 1676, with 
the specific object of ascertaining whether it is correct or not. It is 
hardly fair in judging a legislative body not to attach great weight to 
the laws enacted by that body. 

On page 604 it might have been mentioned in connection with the 
appointment of treasurers by the General Assembly, that these treasur- 
ers were also speakers of the House of Burgesses. 

The Institutional History is so wide in its scope, so minute io its 
detail, its subject matter is so important and most of its great mass 
of information so new, that the writer of a review of it is bound to feel 
that at best he has given but a very deficient and imperfect idea of its 
contents. As has been said before, there will be, no doubt, those who 
will differ with Mr. Bruce in some of his conclusions or may feel that 
there are instances where he may have idealized some of the pictures 
he draws; but there can be no doubt that this great work, with its 
predecessor, the Economic history, must forever remain of preeminent 
value as contributions to the true story of Virginia and its people. It is 
confidently believed that as the truth in regard to our history, to which 
Mr. Bruce has contributed so largely, becomes more fully known, the 
accuracy and value of his story of our past will be even more valued 
than it now is. 

Ye Kingdoms of Accawmacke on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeenth Century. By Jennings Cropper 
Wise, Member Virginia Historical Society. The Bell Book & 
Stationary Company, Richmond, Va., 1911. pp. x, 406. 

Mr. Wise's handsomely printed and bound history of the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia in the Seventeenth century has been received from 
the publisher just too late for a review in this number of the Magazine. 
It will be carefully reviewed in the next number; but as well as can be 
ascertained from a hasty examination, it is safe to say that it is as full of 
interest and historical value as it was believed it would be. 



